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Disaster in the field was followed by affliction in the
home. Within a fortnight of Kolin, Frederick sud-
denly learned that his mother was no more. The
crushing news was blurted out by a letter from his
wife, whose thoughtless use of a red seal in place of
a black one frustrated the kindly machinery which
Podewils and Eichel had devised for preparing the
mind of the King. He had just written to Wilhel-
mina a letter full of confidence.

" You have nothing to fear on my account, dear sister,
men are always in the hands of what is called destiny. , .
Germany is passing through a terrible crisis. I am
obliged to stand alone in defending her liberties and her
faith. If I fall, there will be an end of them. But I
have good hope. However great may be the number of
my enemies, I trust in the goodness of my cause, in the
admirable courage of my troops and in the goodwill
which exists from the marshals down to the humblest
soldier."

Then the blow fell and for two days, even at such
a crisis, the flow of political correspondence is
checked. His grief finds utterance in an agonised
note to his sister Amelia.

"All kinds of misfortune are overwhelming me at
once, ... I am more dead than alive. . . . Perhaps
Heaven has taken away our dear Mother that she may
not see the misfortunes of our House." " Yesterday
and the day before," writes Eichel on July 3d, " His
Majesty's grief has been very great and violent, but to-
day it is somewhat lessened, because his Majesty has